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to it, and whose duty is never so important and essential as when it does so 
against the passions of a present majority of the polls, is made to depend 
for office upon the fluctuating temper of a majority, and not upon the virtue 
of their own conduct?" 

The volume is illustrated by portraits, and is so well edited and printed 
that it seems a little ungracious to notice one defect — the absence of an 
index, which would render its really valuable contents more available to one 
who may not have an opportunity to read the entire book. J. H. B. 



A Treatise on the Law of Domestic Relations. By Joseph R. Long, 
Professor of Law in Washington and Lee University. St. Paul : 
Keefe-Davidson Company. 1905. Pp. XIV, 455. 

The author in his preface announces that in the preparation of this book 
he has kept the needs of his students constantly in mind, and has endeavored 
to set forth the more important principles of the law rather than the details 
of their application, and that in the apportionment of space among the various 
subjects he has been guided by his own judgment rather than by the custom 
of other writers. 

We believe that the author has done very well indeed what he undertook, 
and has stated very clearly the principles of the law on this subject so far as 
they can be brought within the limits of the book. 

About two-thirds of the work are devoted to the subject of Husband and 
Wife, and in this apportionment of space the author seems to have decided 
wisely, for there can be no doubt that it is in this branch of the subject that 
the law has undergone the most marked change, and has not yet been so 
definitely settled as it will be within a few decades. 

Consistently with the author's plan the subject of Infancy, which is cus- 
tomarily found in books on Domestic Relations, receives but brief notice. 

The cases cited are numerous and selected with care and discrimination, 
and this fact gives no little foundation for the author's hope that the book 
may be of value to the practitioner. That it will be a valuable outline to the 
student cannot be doubted. F. L. S. 

How To Suppress a Malpractice Suit and other Medical Miscellanies. By 

Thomas Hall Shastid, A. M., M. D., LL.B. Marion, Illinois : Marion 

Publishing Co. 1906. Pp. 128. 

The author of this little volume is both a lawyer and a physician, and while 

the papers which make up the book seem to have been written more especially 

for doctors, lawyers will find them most suggestive and interesting. That the 

author is quite competent to discuss legal questions was demonstrated by his 

treatment of the questions, "May the Plaintiff in a Personal Injury Suit be 

Compelled to Exhibit His Injuries? If so, Under What Circumstances?" in 

papers published in this Review several years ago (1 Mich. Law Rev., pp. 193, 

277). In making suggestions to his medical friends, therefore, he is speaking 

from his experience as a lawyer as well as a doctor. He has use for neither 
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the quack doctor nor the shyster lawyer. His rule of action for the suppres- 
sion of a malpractice suit is : "Catch the other doctor in the case and sup- 
press him." His description of the malpractice suit will in general commend 
itself to any lawyer who has been compelled to defend a respectable physician 
sued for malpractice. The other eight papers that make up the "Miscellanies" 
of this volume are very readable, and a lawyer will find on reading them that 
the professional experiences of the doctor are not very unlike his own. 



The Law of Automobiles. By Xenophon P. Huddy, LL.B., of the New 
York Bar. Albany: Matthew Bender & Company. 1906. Pp. xx, 
367. 
It is to be hoped that a good many of that very large class who have 
brought automobiling into disrepute by their disregard of the rights of others 
in streets and highways, will stop long enough in their mad careers to read 
this book, and to think about the matter of it — if they can think about any- 
thing. Those who run their cars from state to state will find the work 
extremely useful — if they care to comply with law — in showing them wherein 
the statutory regulations of neighboring states differ from one another in 
regard to the management of motor vehicles. As only recently many pecu- 
liar and stringent statutory provisions regarding the handling of automobiles 
have been sustained by the courts as valid, it behooves autoists to recognize 
the fact that there is being formed a body of statute and case law especially 
applicable to them. No one should attempt to run an automobile who does 
not understand the machine, and anyone who can understand an automobile 
will have no difficulty, even though he knows no law save that of his own 
desires, in comprehending this volume. It is written, however, for the lawyer 
as well as for the layman, and while from his point of view there is not 
much that is really new in the book — except the collection of statutes — it yet 
states old principles as applied to the new fact in such a way as to make it 
well worth while even to him. 



Lincoln the Lawyer. By Frederick Trevor Hill. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. 1906. Pp. xiii, 332. 
Those who read Mr. Hill's chapters as they appeared in the Century Mag- 
azine, during the first six months of this year, will be glad to see them 
collected in book form, with appendices and an index. The author shows 
that Lincoln was an able lawyer, and that his early experience as a lawyer 
fitted him to perform the greater work of his later life. Even those who are 
familiar with other reliable biographies of Lincoln will find in this volume 
much that is new. Whatever is new, however, appears to be authentic, for 
Mr. Hill has spent much time in original investigation and refers the reader 
to his sources of information. His work is unquestionably a very valuable 
contribution to Lincoln literature, and we doubt whether one can now obtain 
a really correct view of Lincoln's life and character without reading this book. 



